ployment cycle. Each department has many subordinate divisions involved. Related diplomacy is handled by the State Department and the Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, with input from DOE and DOD. Numerous other agencies perform supporting functions. The relevant installations are authorized and financed by Congress, regulated by independent agencies and commissions, constrained by state laws, and increasingly affected by public opinion in their surrounding communities. Policy debates too often focus on specific options, such as particular reactor types, rather than the comprehensive view required to make choices for this complex problem. The consequences of this fragmentation are illustrated in a related area by the fact that technical assessment of the U.S. high-level waste repository at Yucca Mountain is incomplete after two decades of work and billions of dollars of expenditure, and final licensing is not projected for another two decades. These challenges to comprehensive policymaking are at least as great in Russia, where they must be surmounted in the midst of continuing political and economic upheaval.
None of the governments involved have previously faced the problem of handling excess plutonium in the quantities now contemplated, and none appear to have developed policies and procedures likely to be adequate to the task. Yet decisions are urgent, since without new approaches even the near-term tasks of dismantlement and storage are not likely to meet all of the required security criteria.
In these areas, the United States bears a special burden of policy leadership. If demanding technical assessments are to be completed, if consensus is to be forged, and if implementation is to be accomplished in reasonable time, major advances in the formulation and integration of policy and in institutional coordination will be needed. The president should establish a more systematic process of interagency coordination to deal with the areas addressed in this report, with sustained top-level leadership. The new interagency examination of plutonium disposition options envisioned in President Clinton's September 27, 1993, nonproliferation initiative is a first step in that direction, but much more remains to be done.
THE ROLE OF ENVIRONMENT, SAFETY, AND HEALTH
The history of the U.S. and Russian nuclear weapons complexes is replete with instances where production in the name of national security took priority over environment, safety, and health (ES&H) concerns. The result is a heritage of environmental damage whose dimensions are only now becoming apparent. Remedial actions are just beginning and will continue for decades. The United States committed about $6 billion from the Department of Energy budget for
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